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CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE,— JERUSALEM. 


FOUR MOTTOKS. 


“Loox up, and not down!” Do you see how 
the tree-top 

Rejoices in sunshine denied to its root ? 

And hear how the lark, gazing skyward, is 
flooding 

The world with his song, while the ground- 


bird is mute ? 


‘‘ Look out, and not in!’’ See the sap rushing 
outward! 

In leaf, bud, and blossom all winter it lay 

Imprisoned, while earth wore a white desola- 
tion: 

Now Nature is glad with the beauty of May. 


“ Look forward, not back!’’ ’Tis the chant of 
Creation, 
The chime of the seasons as onward they roll; 


’Tis the pulse of the world, ’tis the hope of the 
ages; 

’Tis the voice of our God in the depths of the 
soul. 


‘‘Lend a hand!’’—like the sun that turns 
night into morning, 

The moon that guides storm-driven sailors to 
land. 

Ah! life were worth living, with this for the 
watchword,— 

‘‘Look up, out, and forward, and each lend a 
hand!” 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


There was a wise man in the Hast whose con- 
stant prayer was that he might see to-day with 
the eyes of to-morrow. ALFRED MERCIER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN IMAGINARY TRIP TO JERUSALEM. 


BY ELLA EMERSON. 


Y friend and I were both disappointed 
in our idea that we should see Jeru- 
salem some time before we reached it, 

for we came upon it very suddenly. 

The suburbs were not at all pleasing as we 
passed through them, and the walls of the city 
were bare. As we drove along near the walls, 
we passed pilgrims and strangers, like our- 
selves, all going toward the city. We entered 
the city through the Jaffa and Hebron gate. 

It is a big tower, the outer entrance of which 
faces the north, and interior the east, making 
a sharp turn, which is crowded with horses, 
camels, and people at all times of the day. 
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We went directly to the hotel. After dinner 
we took a walk with guide to the Mount of 
Olives, about twenty-six thousand feet high, 
to take a view of the city. 

Our guide said that the walls enclosed about 
two hundred acres. They include a space 
thickly crowded with houses, which are built 
of stone and have small domes rising from the 
middle. To us the city looked dull and color- 
less. 

The most conspicuous objects seen from the 
Mount are, first, two synagogues, with one of 
the domes painted green,—a contrast to the 
gray, colorless stone around it, Another object 
is the convent and church of St. James, which 
is in the Armenian quarter. 

Then we proceeded to look at the city. 
The streets are narrow, dirty lanes, running at 
right angles to each other. The city is divided 
into four quarters,— the Moslem in the north- 
west, the Jewish in the south-east, the Arme- 
nian in the south-west, and the Christian in the 
north-west. 

We went to the Dome of the Rock, a 
mosque,— one of the finest buildings in the 
city. It is of octagon shape, and measures 
sixty-seven feet on each side. It was built 
about 650 A.D. 

Not a day went by during our visit that we 
did not go to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

It is said to be built over the spot where 
Christ was buried. The marble slab covering 
the tomb is worn smooth by the kisses of 
many thousand pilgrims. In order to reach 
the church we pass through the Via Dolorosa, 
—a dark, gloomy street as its name shows. 

This was the street through which Christ 
passed on his way to Calvary from the judg- 
ment hall of Pilate. 

The house of the man who bore the cross 
after Jesus and of the woman who gave him a 
handkerchief to wipe his face were pointed 
out tous. This Via Dolorosa is wholly arched 
over. ° ; 

The crowd of people who sell things in the 
square near the church rush upon every new- 
comer, and you are compelled to buy some- 
thing in order to get away from them, Jeru- 
salem means ‘‘ Possession of peace.”’ 

The city is now of little importance except 
to travellers and pilgrims. The many kinds of 
‘architecture of the city tell the same story, 
that Jerusalem has been a holy city for over 
eighteen centuries. 

We saw many other interesting things, but 
there is not time to tell about them now. 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


HE expression ‘‘ Hobson's choice,’’ used 
when a man must take things as they 
come, is taken from the following: 

Hobson, a livery stable keeper in Cambridge, 
England, kept a stall of forty good eattle, 
always ready and fit for travelling; but, when 
a man came for a horse, he was led into the 
stable, where there was great choice, but he 
was obliged to take the horse which stood 
nearest to the stable door, so that every cus- 
tomer was alike well served according to his 
chance, and every horse ridden with the same 
justice. 


HE discovery of Porto Rico long ante- 
dates the settlement of the mainland 
of America. One of the buildings now 

standing in San Juan was probably a century 
old when the ‘‘ Mayflower’ dropped anchor at 
Plymouth. 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


On, the month of March is the queerest month 
Of all the months in the year: 
We call it spring, and talk of the buds 
And flowers that will soon be here. 
For it smiles one minute and frowns the next, 
One day will be mild and fair; 
And then, of a sudden, thick and fast 
A snow-storm fills the air. 
A. H. P. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ONE LITTLE GIRL SAVED 
THE CORN. 


Part If. 
BY MINNIE SLOANE SNELL. 


HE sky was deeply, darkly blue, and 
looked, Rose thought, for all the world 
like the old blue bowl they had 

brought from England, when a little Kansas 
farmer, ina pink chambray sun-bonnet and blue 
gingham dress, walked down the long furrows, 
dropping corn. Her feet were tired, but she 
did not stop for that. Was not this part of the 
field to be her very own? ‘The whole venture 
was something of a new departure, Western 
Kansas being considered to be better adapted 
to cattle-raising than to farming; but Rose’s 
father was putting in acre upon acre of corn. 
Fortune favored him, the rains came, the corn 
sprouted, grew, and pushed its way up into 
the sunlight. 

Rose had never seen a large field of corn be- 
fore, and never tired of watching it grow. It 
was out in the edge of the corn-field that she 
went to study her lessons; and, as she was read- 
ing American history to be prepared to enter 
school in the fall, the history was ever after 
associated in her mind with the growth of her 
beloved corn. When the Northmen were ex- 
ploring the coast of North America, and the 
Mound-builders occupied North and: Central 
America, the wee blades were just peeping 
through the’ brown earth. When Columbus 
discovered America, and the various European 
nations were making widely scattered settle- 
ments, the field showed a delicious greenness 
when you looked across it. During the French 
and Indian troubles it grew apace; and, by the 
time the colonies had won their independence 
from Great Britain, the sturdy stalks had grown 
so high they hid the now nearly grown puppy 
when he scurried about among them, zealously 
endeavoring to unearth a ground-squirrel,— 
an undertaking to which he had been addicted 
from earliest puppyhood, but which had never, 
on any occasion, proved successful. The sur- 
render at Yorktown found the stalks with 
broad leaves and tasselled heads which peeped 
over Rose’s shoulder at the printed page. Up 
to the Civil War was as far as she need go, to 
be ready for school ; but the sun grew hot as 
week followed week without rain, the corn 
began to droop and hang its tasselled heads be- 
fore the saving shower came. And, as if shar- 
ing the general dryness, the administrations 
dragged out their weary length. Sometimes 
Rose got Pierce and Polk, Van Buren and 
Buchanan, badly mixed, and grew very sleepy 
over them all. But it was away back when the 
corn was only a foot high that she had an 
adventure which she always remembered as 
more harrowing than that with the Durham 
bull. 

Mr. Gilbreth sprained his ankle, and the 
doctor ordered complete rest for the injured 
member. He was not too ill, however, to hear 


‘ 


his little daughter recite every evening ; and, 
although Rose found many duties during her 
father’s enforced idleness,— for she was right- 
hand man on the ranch,— she never missed her 


two or three hours of daily study in the corn- » 


field. 

One afternoon she started out, history book 
in hand, the gray kitten tucked under one 
arm, her dog, as ever, at her heels. Sport's 
successor was a nondescript dog of no particu- 


lar variety, just a dog, and flourished under 


the dignified name of ‘‘ Duke.” 

It was a warm, sleepy afternoon, and a soft 
peace lay on the landscape. The sweet-peas, 
petunias, and border daisies in Rose’s own gar- 
den lifted their bright faces to the sun, and 
nodded in the faint breeze. The only sounds 
were those which came from the chicken-yard 
where the white hen, having laid an egg, in 
making the customary remarks about it, was 
re-enforced, as usual, by the whole feathered 
tribe. Rose’s duties had been many and trying 
that day ; and, when she reached the corn-field, 
she sat down with a sigh of relief, folding her 
small brown hands upon the green book, 
and dreamily watching her pets. Duke lay in 
the meagre shade of the corn, wagging his tail 
slowly and deliberately: one yellow eye was 
shut, the other solemnly bent upon the an- 
tics of the kitten, as that small gray puff-ball 
played with the white tip at the tail’s end, 
standing erect and then pouncing down upon 
it with great intentness and many airy, grace- 
ful gestures. For three minutes Duke sub- 
mitted to this indignity: then, much annoyed, 
he got up and walked away to resume digging 
for the ground-squirrel which he knew per- 
fectly well he would never catch. 

Rose gathered the discomfited kitten into 
her lap and opened her book, when a distant 
rumble made her jump to her feet. She saw 
the ominous cloud of dust: a herd was coming, 
and coming toward the unfenced corn, threat- 
ening the entire crop with destruction at a 
time when her father was not able to defend 
it. She stood a minute irresolute; but she had 
seen her father stampede the cattle, and knew 
exactly how it was done. She did not hesitate 
long: calling, ‘‘Duke! here, Duke! On to 
them! On to them!’ she ran toward the 
steers, and they turned. 

Stampeding animals are all the same: it is 
the stampeding instinct,— fear begetting fear, 
—and is present in all animals that congregate 
in large numbers. But there is one charac- 
teristic of the stampeding herd which the 
child, standing so fearlessly in their wake, did 
not take into a¢count, and which nearly proved 
her undoing. If the herd is not thoroughly 


frightened at first, it will frequently turn back, — 


and then begin the veritable stampede. 

Thinking the battle won, triumphant and 
elated, Rose turned toward home. The gray 
kitten had taken fright and was speeding up 
the path; but Duke stood beside her, one ear 
cocked impertinently over his eye. She stooped 
to caress him. 

‘‘Good, brave doggie! You did help me 
drive the cattle. They shall never call you 
‘ good-for-nothing ’ again.” 

Duke moved his tail violently up and down 
in recognition of this praise which he felt, no 
doubt, to be no more than his due. Suddenly 
he pricked up one ear, then the other, his tail 
became motionless, and the expression of his 
mouth was one of decided disapproval: then, 
quick as-a flash, he turned and ran up the 
path as though a thousand foes were after 
him. There was a rumbling sound, the ground 
shook, they were coming, the whole herd. 


s 
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Heads down, they came in a solid body, en- 
veloped in a cloud of yellow dust. One of the 
drovers saw, and yelled at the top of his voice. 
It was too late, the herd had stampeded. 

Motionless, almost paralyzed with terror, 
Rose stood in the path of the avalanche of 
horns and hoofs, wild eyes and red nostrils. 
She seemed not to think at all until they were 
close upon her, she could almost feel the hot 
breath of the foremost steer. Then, the sense 
of self-preservation strong in her breast, her 
voice came, and she screamed as only a terri- 
fied child can scream, and, frantically snatch- 
ing the straw hat from her head, waved it 
with one hand and swung the green book 
with the other, jumping up and.down mean- 
while. It was too late for the herd to turn 
back; but, as the leaders came face to face 
with this little yelling, jumping, arm-swing- 
ing thing, they turned aside in a panic. Those 
behind did the same, and so right through, 
making a clean-cut pathway for the girl, who 
never stopped screaming and hopping and 
waving her arms. It seemed hours that they 
passed, a galloping mass of horns and heels; 
and only when the last steer had vanished in 
the cloud of dust did the small heroine, who 
neyer dreamed that she was a heroine, stop 
her frantic exertions. 

She looked down at the history: that much- 
abused book was hanging to its covers by a 
thread. Then the earth seemed to come up 
and meet her; and the next thing she knew 
she was lying on the couch in the sitting-room, 
with her mother and father and the cattle- 
drover all bending anxiously over her. 

‘‘The corn-field ? ’’? she questioned weakly. 

“Ts all O. K.,’? came the hearty response 
from the drover. ‘‘ Your running out the way 
you did took the herd jest south of the field. 
’Twas a close shave, but a miss is as good as 
a mile any day.” 

THE END. 


For Every Otner Sunday. 
SELF-HELPED. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


He thoughta noble thought, and wished that he 
Might aid by it some thirsting, longing soul: 

His wish was granted well, for he can see 
That thought within himself, an ideal goal. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN EARLY NEW 
ENGLAND. 


BY cM AS. Ps 


WONDER how many of the little folk who 
read this paper, and the big folk, too, 
know how much we ought to be thankful 

for our good schools, where so much is done 
for us each day to make us happy in our work. 
Let us go back and see the school as it used to 
be in the days of the early settlers. 

As seen from the outside, the school-house 
was a rude cabin built of logs, with a door and 
a chimney and some holes for windows. In 
the winter the windows were closed, not by 
glass, but by oiled paper of some kind, which 
let in a little light and kept out some of the 
cold. 

Let us go inside. You say, Where are the 
desks? That big one in the middle of the 
room belongs to the teacher, but don’t the 
children have desks and chairs? Around 
the outside of the room we should see boards 
thrust between the logs. These were the 
desks for the older boys; while the rest sat on 
hard benches, facing the teacher. 

On the teacher’s desk we might see a ruler, 


a bottle of ink, some quill pens, a knife with 
which to make and mend pens, several rods of 
birch and willow, and sometimes a whole 
bunch of willow sticks all tied together. 

There was usually a large fireplace, and the 
parents had to supply the wood for the winter. 
The poor child who brought no wood was 
either sent home or made to sit in the coldest 
corner of the school-room. 

The floor was not of wood, but of the ground 
itself; and the bad boys used to poke it with 
their toes until they raised a dust. 

There were no blackboards, no lead-pencils, 
no slates nor slate-pencils. So pen and paper 
were used almost wholly. The children were 
very saving of their paper, for it was very ex- 
pensive; and so their writing was sometimes 
very fine. Often they used birch-bark instead, 
as there was plenty of it; and it was a very 
good substitute. The ink used was made at 
home, and often very pale. The master and 
big boys made the pens from goose-quills. 

Instead of money the schoolmaster received 
as pay skins, vegetables, and wampum. So he 
often had on hand more of such articles ge 
he needed. 

School kept from eight to eleven in the fore- 
noon and from one to four in the afternoon, 
This was for the boys only. The girls learned 
a little reading and writing, and not much else; 
for they did not go to school with the boys, 
but had their lessons from six to half-past 
seven in the morning and from half-past four 
to six in the afternoon. This was not at all 
convenient. So what the girls learned they 
learned mostly at home. It was not until after 
the Revolution that free education for boys 
and girls became common. 

The children studied ‘tthe three R’s,’— 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic, also spelling. 

The first reading lessons were from a horn- 
book, which was made of a thin piece of wood, 
on which was a printed page, covered by a 
transparent piece of horn. On this page there 
was the alphabet, many short syllables, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

After the children had.mastered the horn- 
book, they were promoted to the primer. This 
contained the alphabet, syllables, and words, 
at first short, but increasing in length, some 


little prayers, a simple catechism, and a few . 


short stories. 

The schoolmasters set copy for the children 
to write by; and the children usually had a 
good example to follow, for the schoolmasters 
were often writing-masters as well. A great 
deal was thought in those days of beautiful 
writing, and we certainly find some neat and 
pretty writing among the letters written in 
early New England days. 

There were several different spellers used, 
and the spelling varied with the author. The 
contents of the book were somewhat similar. 
Each contained an alphabet (and sometimes 
two, so, if the child wore out one alphabet, 
there should be another to finish learning his 
letters by), and words upon words, beginning 
with very simple ones, but in the back of the 
speller reaching words of four or five syllables. 
The children studied their spelling lesson 
aloud; and at recitation time all spelled in con- 
cert, several times, if needful. 

Arithmetic was not studied from text-books, 
as they were very scarce. The teacher some- 
times had a sum-book, from which he gave out 
examples; but the children had to puzzle out 
all examples for themselves with no explana- 
tion, no matter how long it took. How proud 
they must have been when they had mastered 
a hard example, and what a chance to learn 


self-reliance! Sometimes the teacher wrote a 
few rules for the children to copy. Many of 
these rules seem queer and “unintelligible to 
us, and no doubt they puzzled some of the 
pupils then. Then there were many measures 
which we to-day never have heard of, and we 
are not much surprised to find this a popular 
rhyme: 
‘‘ Multiplication is mie vyexation, 
And division quite as bad. 
The golden rule is mie stumbling stule, 
And practice makes me mad.” 


Children were punished a great deal in those 
days, and especially at school. If they whis- 
pered, giggled, or turned around, if they did 
not pay attention or did not know their lesson, 
if they did other things more or less wicked, 
they were punished. The punishment varied 
with the teacher’s ingenuity. The dull ones 
had to wear a dunce cap. Those who did not 
hold their pen correctly had their knuckles 
rapped or their ears pulled. Sometimes two 
children were tied together,— an especial dis- 
grace if the two were girl and boy. Once in a 
while a child had to ‘‘sit on nothing,’ which 
was simply squatting down and leaning back 
against the wall; or perhaps he had to sit ona 
one-legged stool. But the very commonest 
punishment was whipping or flogging, and 
oftentimes the children received a second 
whipping when they reached home. 

In spite of all the discouragements which 
seem to have come to the colonial children in 
their school life, they ‘‘lived and learned,” as 
the saying goes; and many of their names have 
come to us as men and women who had a work 
to do and did it with a will. 

As we go back to our pleasant school-rooms 
this fall, if some day something doesn’t go just 
right, let us think how much better off we are 
than the little children nearly three hundred 
years ago here in these same New England 
States, and I am sure we shall be ready to 
work with a better spirit. 


A STORY OF SPRING. 


Aut winter long, when blasts blew cold, 
Old Mother Earth had worn 

A cloak so soft and white ’twas fit 
A princess to adorn, 


Twas made of crystal snowflakes fine, 
And fringed with sparkling ice, 

And dear old Earth kept warm as toast, 
Wrapped in this robe so nice. 


But, one fine day, March Wind, that knave 
Whom everybody dreads, 

Laid hold of Earth with ruthless grasp, 
And tore her robe to shreds. 


Then, laughing loud, he rushed away, 
On further mischief bent; 

But poor old Earth, left shivering there, 
To bitterest grief gave vent. 


Both Sun and Clouds felt sorry then 
To see old Earth so sad, 

And planned to do their very best 
To make her once more glad, 


So Sun threw down his golden beams, 
And Clouds their silver rain, 

And bought a robe of rarest green 
To clothe old Earth again. 

And, when Earth saw how fair she looked, 
Once she’d this robe assumed, 

A soft pink flush crept o’er her cheek; 
And then the daisies bloomed. 

CAROLINE MISCHKA. 
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RUINS OF PALENQUE. - 


N the middle of the last century some 
Spanish adventurers penetrated with dif- 
ficulty the dense forests of the Mexican 

province of Chiapas, in which they discovered 
the remains of an ancient city of which all 
memory had been lost, and to which they gave 
the name of Palenque from a poor adjacent 
village. Stimulated by their report, the Span- 
ish government some years afterward de- 
spatched two intelligent travellers to explore 
these wilds; but the report of Dei Rio and 
Du Paix, from the commotions that agitated 
Europe and convulsed Spain, remained unpub- 
lished until a few years ago. It has since ap- 
peared, with very interesting designs of the 
ruins they explored. 

Our knowledge of such remains, however, 
has been greatly enlarged by the labors of an 
enterprising citizen of our own country, Mr. 
Stephens, given to the world in four volumes, 
entitled ‘‘Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, 1838,’ and 
‘‘Ineidents of Travel in Yucatan, 1842.” This 
gentleman discovered, in the almost impene- 
trable forests of those regions, the remains of 
no less than forty-four towns, some of them 
with extensive and highly decorated struct- 
ures. These exhibit walls of hewn stone, 
admirably put together with mortar, often 
enriched by sculpture in bold relief and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions, exactly resembling 
Aztec manuscripts in our various museums 
and in the publications of Humboldt,— well- 
executed, vaulted roofs and obelisks covered 
with mythical figures and pictorial or hiero- 
glyphie inscriptions. These curious remains 
have been concealed for ages by a luxuriant 
tropical vegetation so dense that they seem 
to have been unknown to people living within 
half a mile of their site. 

The most conspicuous ruins are those of 
temples and palaces, which almost invariably 
have a pyramidal form, in several stages with 
wide intervening terraces, the ascent to which 
is by grand flights of steps. The chambers in 
these buildings have generally a length dis- 
proportioned to their width. They have no 
windows, but receive their light from the 
doors, just as rooms do at this day in Barbary 
and some other Eastern countries. The apart- 
ments are in two parallel rows. A narrow cor- 
ridor or series of chambers runs along the 
front, and the apartments behind this receive 
their light only from the front rooms into 
which they open. Yet these interior apart- 
ments are often richly decorated with sculp- 
tures, ornamented with stuccoes, and gayly 
painted, red, yellow, white, and black. 

The ruins of Palenque, as may be seen in 
the researches of Humboldt, have the charac- 
ters just mentioned. They are covered with 
hieroglyphics and sculptures in relief with 
ornamental cornices. The largest building 
stands upon a terrace, faced with stone, meas- 
uring 310 x 206 feet. The building itself is 
200 x 180 feet. Its walls are 25 feet high. 
The stone has been originally covered with 
painted stucco, fronts the east, and contains 
fourteen doors, separated by piers ornamented 
with stucco figures. In this building some of 
the figures are erect, while others sit cross- 
legged, in what we term the Oriental fashion. 
One statue, ten and a half feet high, was found 
at Palenque ; and two fragments of two torsos 
and a head were also discovered that ex- 
hibited a severe but fair style of sculpture 
that recalls something of the early style of 
Greek art. The similarity between the ruins 
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RUINS OF PALENQUE. 


at Copan and Palenque and the identity of the 
hieroglyphic tablets in both show that the 
former inhabitants of Chiapas and Honduras 
had the same written language, though the 
present Indians of those provinces do not 
understand each other. 


EVERY MAN’S THREE-STORIED HOUSE. 


VERY man, says Dr. Joseph Strong, 
lives in a three-story house. The 
lower story is part under ground. 

There he eats and drinks. This is the 
physical nature. Many men never leave 
this basement. There they live, there they 
die, never entering the stories that lie 
above. 

The second rises above the first. From 
its windows the outlook is wider, the light 


in it is more abundant, and the air purer. 
This is man’s intellectual department. Some 
go up into the second story often; and, though 
they do not abandon the basement, they use 
it mostly for eating. 

Then there is the highest. Here the air, 
the sunlight, the outlook, are at their best. 
This is the spiritual realm. Few rise into it. 
In many cases, dust and cobwebs are the sole 
occupants of what should be the choicest part 
of the house. The wise man, while he does 
not abandon the basement or the second story, 
loves the third best of all, and there spends 
much of his time. ; 


Reflect upon your present blessings, of which 
every man has many ; not on your past misfor- 
tunes, of which all men have some. DICKENS. 
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The Bible is a precious storehouse and 
the Magna Charta of a Christian. 
BERRIDGE. 


For Every Other Sunday 
THE WINTER-KING. 


BY EDWIN E. KINNEY. 


BEHOLD the ice-throned Winter-king 
As in the Northland he is seen, 
Whose palaces are glistening 
For his Aurora, Northern queen. 


He makes the Southland feel his might: 
At his command come swiftly forth, 

Throughout the long, long arctic night, 
Those icy vandals of the North. 


Upon the fierce Northwind they ride; 
And forest, valley, hill, and plain 
They touch with death at every stride, 
And bind the rivers in their chain. 


Each cliff, each rock, still naked, cowers, 
As if remembering ancient scars. 

Again have perished grass and flowers 
To make us gaze upon the stars. 


Ho! lo! the Sun comes marching back, 
His million spear-points gleaming far, 

With peace and plenty in his track, 
And joy that cometh after war. 


Retreating now, those vandal hosts 
No more in woods their war-songs 
chant: 
We see how4Adle were their boasts, 
And Winter-king a suppliant: 


‘“Q mighty Sun, I own thy sway; 

My rule is over temporal things; 
My power is melting fast away. 

Have mercy on me, king of kings !”’ 


located near the Jordan in a wild coun- 
try. He dressed in the skins of animals, 
and was an earnest, fearless man. Great 
crowds went out to hear him. With 
them went the young prophet of Gal- 
ilee. John’s great boldness and zeal 
stirred his heart: at last he saw a man 
who could do more than win a foot- 
race or even a great naval victory,—a 
man who did not flatter the people, 
but pointed out their faults. 

Jesus must have already been longing 
to do more for his own distressed country- 
men himself. John’s courage inspired 
him. He knew he could be more success- 
ful, more popular, if he did something 
else than preach ; but he cared no more 
for popularity and worldly success than 
some boys I have known. 

When the people were so eager to make 
him their chief, their king, later on, he 
quietly refused. No wonder people ad- 
mired him. It seems that Jesus wanted 
his people to come nearer truth and 
love. If no one else would lead them 
thither, he would. He would be their 
servant and guide them; and he wanted 
his nation to lead other nations to truth 
and love, to guide and serve them. He 
wished it to be a leader,—a great hero- 
nation. You know a nation is just a 
number of people united together, as a 
big club or colony of boys is. And do 
not we, like some of the brave Jewish 
people, want our nation to be a leader, 
too,—a great hero-nation ? 

I imagine some of our young people 
have been turning over the leaves of 
their big geographies, now that school 
is started, to have another look at San 
Juan or Luzon. They have been think- 


The great Sun answered with a smile, 
As heaven touched that arctic scene, 

And vowed to spare him for a while 
To his Aurora, Northern queen. 


THE SIGN OF THE FISH. 


HE symbols upon early Christian monu- 
ments, of which so many have been 
discovered this last century, are curious 

and interesting. One of the most frequent is 
that of the fish. The figure of the fish is used, 
and also the Greek word for fish. Ramsay, in 
his excavations in Asia Minor, has found some 
very important inscriptions in which the fish 
signs are frequent. But why was it that the 
early Christians used this sign? The reason 
will appear when we remember that they 
found in the letters of the Greek word for fish 
an acrostic on the name of our Saviour. The 
word is ‘“‘ichthus.’? Each letter of the word 
in the original Greek begins one of the words 
in the following phrase, ‘ Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, the Saviour. 

So the word ‘“‘ichthus’’ came to stand fora 
Christian, and it was used as a mark of Chris- 
tianity. It was not only sculptured on burial 
monuments, but came to be used on various 
utensils, A great many terra-cotta lamps have 
been found, especially at Spalato, on which is 
found the impress of the fish. Many of these 
‘tichthus’’ lamps are found also at Rome. 


Every epoch has two aspects,— one calm, broad, 
and solemn, looking towards eternity ; the other 
agitated, petty, vehement, and confused, looking 
towards time. CARLYLE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF JESUS. 


BY T. HEADS HOW, 


T must have been two weeks or more after 
Commodore Dewey’s victory that I was 
at the window when a procession passed. 

A company of boys in it attracted considerable 
attention. What an interest war has for boys! 
How excited they become when they first have 
the opportunity to drill! 

I watched the procession as it passed, won- 
dering whether any of the young militia had 
the old Washington spirit, whether any one 
there would one day be a great leader. 

You all know what it is to be a great leader, 
and, perhaps, what kind of person it takes. 
Some people always attract others. They have 
that about them which the others admire or 
love to follow. 


There have been leaders who did not always. 


get a following. 

Have you never known a boy or girl whom 
all the others looked up to, but were hardly 
prepared to imitate? 

Some men are admired, but at the critical 
moment others may not have the courage to 
follow them. 

The young prophet of Galilee was such a 
leader. He lived from boyhood among the 
hills of Nazareth, studying nature in the fields 
or doing useful work in the shop with Joseph. 
And he grew up keen-eyed as a young lion. 

He could hardly have been many years past 
twenty-one when the fiery John Baptist, per- 
haps his cousin, began to stir the country 
people of Galilee by his preaching. John had 


ing of the future of our country, and of 
its one day having possessions all round 
the globe, as some other nations have. It 
seems so splendid to own a great deal and be 
thought very powerful. Yet we care little 
enough for the people who have many posses- 
sions and great power, if they are selfish and 
have lost the hero spirit. For that depends on 
something besides power and possessions. 
We call it manliness and chivalry in men and 
women. It is what makes the grandest heroes 
and leaders. They are unselfish, ready to 
make any sacrifice for the good of their peo- 
ple. A hero-nation has to be the same. She 
must be ready to succor the weak nations, 
to share her trade, her advantages, with them 
even if, for the time, she grows poorer. 

If our nation is to be a leader, a hero-na- 
tion, she must make as great sacrifices as she 
made in Cuba or the Civil War, and greater ; 
for she has to teach other nations that pros- 
perity depends on manliness and generosity 
instead of great standing armies or even many 
possessions. 

Boys, shall we make her a_ hero-nation ? 
Are we ready to make great sacrifices to help 
her on? Itis for us to decide,— for you and 
me. For we will soon be at the head of the 
nation, soon be leading it, if all goes well. 
And, when that time comes, think often of the 
Galilean prophet, the hero of Nazareth, and 
the way he gave up his life to lead his people- 
and tried to make them a hero-nation. 


Common sense is very uncommon. 
HoRACE GREELEY. 


The spirit of man, which God inspired, cannot 
together perish with this corporeal clod. 
MILTON. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MAIDIE AT LUNCHEON, 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT.’ 


MArp1e# at her luncheon, 
Eating cream and cake, 

Seemed to like the latter 
For it’s own sweet sake. 


‘‘Grandma,”’ cried she, ‘‘ grandma, 
Cake is always good; 

But the cream’s ’haved badly, 
Badly as it could. 


‘* How do you s’pose I know it?” 
(Round the room she skipped) 
“‘T just know ’twas naughty, 
’Coz you had it whipped!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SNOW-SHOE TRIP. 
BY AMA C. ROYCE. 
UN, and get your things, Phyllis, and 
you may go snow-shoeing with us.”’ 
For an instant Phyllis stood still, 
while her eyes grew large and bright, as she 
realized what had been said: then she whisked 
off te get her coat, cap, and mittens. Phyllis 
had never been on snow-shoes in the seven 
years of her life; but, when the little pair were 
strapped on her small moccasined feet, she 
trudged off on them as naturally as the rest of 
us, who were so accustomed to them. 

For a quarter of a mile we kept by the road- 
side, and then turned our faces across the fields 
toward the woods. Phyllis thought the fields 
looked like frosted cakes, they were so smooth 
and white with snow; and she thought it great 
fun to look back at the patterns made by the 
track of her snow-shoes. Once, when she 
stopped to look around, something dropped 
from the tree above her. She looked up, and 
there sat a little red squirrel, who immediately 
frisked around to the other side of his branch, 
chattering saucily. It was a frozen apple he 
had dropped on her; and he watched with his 
bright, bead-like eyes to see what she was 
going to do with it. But suddenly he changed 
his mind, and quick as a flash he jumped down 
and was gone over the stone wall. There were 
his tracks left in the snow, and Phyllis put 
her fingers into the little footprints. Then, 
with a merry laugh to the squirrel, she started 
on again. 

Soon we entered the woods, and then Phyl- 
lis had to keep watch where she was going; 
for the trees grew near together, and their 
branches hung low. Now she would go over 
great mounds of snow-covered rock, and now 
across a little frozen brook that sounded hol- 
low when she stamped on it. Here was a little 
open place in the ice where the water babbled 
through; and all around it were tracks of rab- 
bits, partridges, hedgehogs, foxes, and other 
animals. She wished she could see a rabbit; 


and we said, if we all kept very quiet, perhaps’ 


we might see one. And, sure enough, shortly 
after that a big white jack-rabbit bounded 
across in front of us not far away. We all 
stood still and held our breath at sight of him, 
and then rushed on to look at his track. Phyl- 
lis was surprised to learn that his two hind 
feet made the two forward prints side by side, 
and that it was his fore feet that made the 
two hind prints; and we explained to her that 
it was the way he jumped and leaped that 
made his footprints overlap that way. Just 
then, from above us, we heard a high, short 
bark, and we all exclaimed, ‘‘Fox!” Phyllis 
thought it was a dog; but presently came the 


dead body of a porcupine; 


deeper bow-wow-wow of the dog, and then 
she saw the difference.’ We hastened along in 
hopes of seeing them, but were a little too late; 
for there in front of us the snow showed us 
the straight, regular fox track and the broader 
track of the dog, and again we heard the cry of 
the fox and the bay of the dog, this time from 
below us. 

While we were looking and listening, we 
heard ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee.”” Here was 
something Phyllis knew without being told; 
and it did not take her half a minute to see the 
pretty little bird, and with him two or three of 
his companions. Her astonishment was great, 
however, to see that they were feeding on the 
and at the same 
time we saw all around the tracks of the por- 
cupine and a fox, telling us it was a fox..that 
killed him, 


The thought of this tragedy quieted us all, - 


till we had reached the top of the high hill 
we were climbing. The top was bare, ‘the 
woods not reaching up so far. So we looked 
over the tops of the trees across miles and 
miles of country to the mountains and high 
hills around the whole circle of the horizon. 
After a short rést we began the descent on the 
other side. In several places, on the way down, 
we heard a whir and flutter, and saw a par- 
tridge fly out from nearby trees. Occasionally 
we saw tracks of deer where they had gone 
from tree to tree to nibble the young shoots; 
but, being near noon, we saw no more wild 
animals. 

Phyllis was glad, when we got home, that 
dinner was all ready, as her long tramp in the 
keen, cold air had given her a tremendous 
appetite. When Phyllis went back to the city 
again, she had wonderful stories to tell her 
playmates of her journey into the country. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIEND. 


BY SUSAN B. SCOTT. 


“He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thee in thy need.”’ 


OUISE DENNISON was a tall, handsome 
girl, always bright and cheery, and at 
the very head of a large class. She 

was a girl who could choose her friends, and 
any one might feel proud to be chosen. She 
was always ready to do a fayor for any class- 
mate; and the little, shy Swiss girl, who did 
the dusting and caring for the teachers’ rooms 
in order that she might help pay her way, 
always found Lou Dennison ready to help her 
with her poor English or any knotty problem 
she might have. 

It was a cold day early in the fall. No one 
had noticed that their little foreign class-mate 
had been absent the day before; but on this 
day all noticed that it was Lou Dennison who 
took the dust-cloth, dusted the room, and put 
things in perfect order. Those who had not 
come early were told of the event of the day 
by the gossips; and Louise was looked at and 
talked about and wondered about and dis- 
cussed not only that day, but the next and the 
next. 2 

The week came to a close at last, and Lou was 
paid for her work. She hurried home, left her 
books in the sitting-room, went to the garden, 
gathered a handful of cosmos, the only thing 
which seemed to be alive that dreary day, 
and went up the hill with her ie money 
and flowers to the hospital. 

Here every one seemed to aye: her, and 
she was admitted, although it was not visiting 
day or visiting hour. She had asked to see 


Ruth Carrol, and the guide had shown her the 
room. Louise stooped and kissed her, placed 
the money and flowers in the girl’s hand, and 
said, ‘I’ve kept your position for you, and 
that is the money for this week’s work,’ She. 
then arranged the flowers in a pretty little 
vase she had brought, told the invalid a few 
things about the school work, and how lone- 
some it had been all week without her, told 
her to hurry and get well, but not to worry 
about the work, that it was ‘lots of fun,”’.and 
a few more little things, and was gone. 

A look of peace came over the sick girl’s 
face. As she glanced at her flowers, she said 
to the patient in the bed next her own, “I 
told you yesterday that the American flowers 
were not so beautiful as the wild flowers I 
used to gather in Switzerland, but then I had 
never seen those.’? And she pointed to the 
beantiful cosmos. She looked out the window, 
and saw the sun breaking from behind the 
clouds, coloring all the sky, and shedding its 
light over the city. She clapped her hands 
for joy, and exclaimed, ‘‘There is nothing 
more beautiful than an American sunset,— no, 
not even in Switzerland.’’ As she lay there 
watching the sunlight fade away and the 
stars come out one by one, she fell asleep; and 
the nurse heard her murmur, as usual, ‘‘ Switz- 
erland, Switzerland,’”? but added to this was 
a faint ‘‘America.”” The homesick foreigner 
had found a friend in this strange America, 
which, perhaps, did more than the doctor's 
medicine to bring the color to her cheeks and 
the light to her eyes. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TOAD’S LITTLE CHAMPION. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


ON’T do that, Tommy! Please don’t! 

It’s cruel to hurt the poor thing!” 

pleaded little Ethel Mayburn, as she 

clung to George Wright’s upraised arm. He 

gave it a shake to release himself, and in so 

doing dropped the stone he held in his hand on 
the girl’s foot. 

She gave a little scream of pain, and George 
went over to her with much solicitude; for 
Ethel was one of his favorites among the chil- 
dren of the little village. 

“7 didn’t mean to, Ethel. Did it hurt you 
much ?”’ was his anxious query. 

Ethel had seated herself on an old stump, 
and was tenderly nursing the injured foot. 
She raised a pair of blue eyes filled with tears, 
but still managed to answer bravely: ‘‘ N-no, 
not much, I guess it'll be all right in a min- 
ute. I know you didn’t mean to do it.” 

‘‘Where’s the toad gone?’’ she asked di- 
rectly. ‘‘ You didn’t kill it, did you ?” 

‘‘No, I guess not,”’ he answered carelessly. 
‘‘Tt’s hopped off somewhere into the bushes. 
Why did you make so much fuss about such a 
horrid old thing as that?” 

‘*T can’t bear to see anything hurt,”’ said the 
little girl. ‘ bus papa says that toadsia are 
very useful animals.’ 

‘‘ Useful!’ laughed George, in scornful deri- 
sion. ‘Frogs are good to eat, some people 
think; but toads,— oh, my!” 

‘‘ They are useful,’’ insisted Ethel, whose eyes 
began to flash. ‘‘ Papa told me that they live 
on the worms, bugs, flies, and the slugs that 
destroy the plants in our garden. He likes to 
have them in our kitchen garden; and he told 
me that in some places—in Europe I think it 
was,— they are sold in the markets to gar- 
deners. I’ve got a tame one,” she added in a 
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confidential tone. ‘‘He’s such a big fellow, 
and he lives under our back-door steps. He 
will hop right up and eat out of my hand. He 
comes out and waits for me every evening.” 

“Humph! you’re a queer girl,” said 
George. ‘‘Most girls go into a fit when they 
see a toad, and begin to holler, ‘ Kill it! Kill it, 
quick!’” : 

“Well, I don’t,” retorted Ethel, smiling in 
spite of herself at George’s mimicry of her girl 
friends. ‘‘ And they wouldn’t if they only 
knew about them, same as I do. 

“There, now my foot is ’most well, and I 
must go home. You won’t throw any more 
stones at the toads or—or anything else, will 
you?’’ she asked shyly, adding in a concilia- 
tory and diplomatic way, ‘‘I don’t think you 
mean to be cruel, ’cause you felt so bad about 
my toe, only I guess you don't think.” 

“That’s about it, Ethel,’’ was the bay’s 
reply. ‘‘I’ll be a friend of the toads hereafter; 
but I can’t promise to make a pet of one, like 
you. Some folks say they’ll bite you and 
poison you. But you seem to know consider- 
able about them from experience, so I'll take 
your word before theirs, and try not to offend 
your feelings that way again.” 

“P’raps you'll join our Band of Mercy,”’ 
said Ethel, as she started homeward. 

“¢Dunno,— might!”’ was the laconic answer. 
‘Strange things happen sometimes.” 


BROWN AND BLUE. 


Ou, the brown, brown streams of March 
Are the blue, blue streams of May; 

And they lilt along with a lighter laugh 
As they carol on their way. 

They sprinkle the boulders brown 
With golden, shining spray: 

They are artists, gilding the old gray world,— 
These sun-lighted streams of May. 


And the brown, brown woods of March 
Are the green, green woods.of May; 

And they lift their arms with a freer swing 
And shake out their pennons gay. 

And the brown, dead world of March 
Is the living world of to-day: 

Life throbs and flushes and flashes out 
In the color and fragrance of May. 


And the heart I carried in March, 
Under sullen clouds of gray, 
Is another heart in its singing joy 
Under blue, blue skies of May; 
For sorrow has vanished like mist 
Which fresh winds blow away, 
And love is blooming with all bright things 
In the light and glory of May. 
Harper's Bazar. 


A POET’S MOTHER. 


VERY tender love always existed be- 
ray tween the poet Browning and his 
mother. She is said to have been the 
“‘true type of a Scottish gentlewoman”’ and a 
true Christian. When he was a child, Brown- 
ing’s mother told him Bible stories as she held 
him on her knee; and she excited his lifelong 
admiration by the tender care which she be- 
stowed upon any hurt animals that came under 
her notice. In his manhood he was heard to 
speak admiringly of the skilfulness with which 
she once washed and dressed the sores of a 
wounded cat, and nursed it back to health 
again. Doubtless her influence had much to 
do with the poet’s great love and tenderness 
for birds and animals. ‘‘ He prayeth best who 
loveth best all things, both great and small.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SINGING MOUSE. 


BY A. G. H. 


HIS cold winter weather, given a good 
fire and a sunny room, is just the time 
that we most enjoy our books and 

papers. 

I want to confess to the young readers of 
Every Other Sunday that I have read this 
morning, for the second time, the story of 
“The Homesick Mouse,’’ published in the last 
volume of this paper. 

I do hope that ‘t Alva Deane’ may some time 
have the rare good fortune to hear a little 
mouse sing. 

Iimagine that she would then write us an- 


other story, and name the little mouse Jenny | 


Lind. 

This little mouse, instead of following 
Farmer Brown, would be taken by a kind show- 
man on a tour in the United States. 

Now this, if possible, would convince the 
sceptical that there are occasionally ‘‘ gifted 
vocalists ’’ in the troublesome mouse family. 

The way a little mouse convinced me of its 
ability to sing is one of the most pleasant 
remembrances of my life, coming as it did at 
a time when I was a homesick girl, among 
strangers, in a strange place. 

I was standing in a large, prettily furnished 
‘¢spare’’? room when my attention was called 
to something moving on the floor. Just as I 
saw this little mouse, he ran to nearly the 
centre of the room; and, sitting erect, facing 
me, he trilled his little song, repeating several 
times, then turned and disappeared. 

The whole performance was like that of a 
trained animal displaying its wonderful gift 
for my pleasure, but I never again saw or 
heard it. 


LINCOLN AND A BOY. 


LINcOLN was great long before he was famous,— 
great in heart, in sympathy, and in mind. A small 
man could not have done as he did to the boy who is 
now Captain Gilbert J. Greene, and whose story is 
quoted in the Saturday Evening Post : — 

“‘T was tramping the State of Illinois, from south to 
north, when I came upon the farmhouse of Jacob 
Strauss, who owned forty thousand acres of land in 
the centre of the State. Finding that I was going to 
pass through Springfield the next day, Mr. Strauss told 
me that he would keep me over night, if I would carry 
some papers to a lawyer in the capital. He said the 
lawyer’s name was ‘Abe’ Lincoln, ‘a very smart 
man.’ I started next morning at sunrise. The road 
to Springfield was straight, and the counry so level 
that I could see the sun reflected from the State House 
dome, thirty-five miles away. There was snow on the 
ground, and the weather was biting cold. 

“T reached a little unimportant office at nightfall, 
and saw the legend, ‘A. Lincoln, attorney,’ on a plain 
strip of black tin on the door. I knocked, and a voice 
replied, ‘Come in.’ Entering, I found Lincoln sit- 
ting on an old-fashioned, splint-bottomed chair, before 
a great wood fire, with his feet against the mantel, 
higher than his head, and reading a copy of the Lowis- 
ville Journal. I handed him the papers. Taking 
them, he said: ‘I didn’t think the old codger would 
send a horse out such a day as this.’ 

‘‘ Finding that I had no money, he took a five dollar 
bill out of his pocket and gave it to me, saying that he 
would charge it up to his client, as it was worth ten 
dollars to bring the papers in such weather. Then, 
taking up the newspaper he had laid down, he wrote 
on the white margin, ‘Mr. Wilson, take care of this 
boy until to-morrow, or longer, if the weather is bad, 
and send the bill to me. A. Lincoln.’ Tearing this 
off and handing it to me, he pointed through the win- 
dow to a hotel across the square, and told me to go 
there and remain until I was able to resume my 


journey. As I was leaving the hotel, the next morn- 
ing, to continue my journey, a man brought a note 
from Mr. Lincoln, which read as follows : — 


‘¢¢ Mr. WALLACE, Peoria: 


““« Dear Sir,— This boy wants to reach the Rock 
River country, somewhere near Beloit. If he needs 
any assistance, and you can help him in any way, it 
will be appreciated, and I will be responsible. 

LEY Ours A. LINCOLN.’ 


“When I arrived at my destination, I wrote a letter 
of thanks to the homely, kindly lawyer who had be- 
friended me; and a personal correspondence was 
begun with him which ended only with his death. 
He got a place for me in a printing office at Spring- 
field, where I, though only a boy, was permitted to 
enjoy his intimate companionship.” 


Inttle things are great to little men. 
GOLDSMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WORK WITH A SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


In taking charge of this church a year ago, the writer 
found that there had been no Sunday School in the 
parish for nearly two years; and, although there did not 
seem to be more than four or five children available for 
a school, she felt that these few ought to have the bene- 
fit of systematic instruction. 

The children, whose ages ranged from six to fourteen, 
were invited to join in a ‘‘ Children’s Service ’’; and the 
invitation was accepted eagerly. From the beginning 
a thoroughly democratic form of government was 
adopted. Every matter of importance has been brought 
before the children; and they decide how they will be 
governed, and what is to be done with the money they 
raise. The principle of independence has been care- 
fully inculeated. It.is ¢hevr contributions which must 
pay the bills, and nothing can be had until there is 
money to pay for it. 

The funds are divided into three parts, one-half 
being used for running expenses, one-quarter for the 
library, and the remaining quarter for incidental ex- 
penses. When the exchequer permits of a new book, 
one is bought for the library, after due consultation with 
the children. The result is that the young people value 
these new books very highly. , 

There are no classes, so the difficulty of securing 
teachers is obviated; and the work of instruction is 
entirely in the hands of the superintendent. 

As to lessons, that official began by telling the 
children a good story each Sunday; but, at the end 
of a month, she proposed that the lessons be more sys- 
tematic. As the children were not very familiar with 
the Old Testament stories, she took them up, following 
in outline the ‘‘ Old Testament Narratives,” but adapt- 
ing them to her needs. No lesson papers have thus far 
been given to the children, but the pictures illustrating 
these lessons have been used with great success. 

The stories have been studied carefully to bring out 
the points most interesting to the children, and then 
they have been told in simple language, keeping closely 
to the Bible narrative. Critical explanations are out 
of order, but the moral side of the stories is always 
strongly emphasized. 

The children have shown by their exceptional regu- 
larity, which has been proof against distance and 
weather, their eager interest in the work,— an interest 
which thus far has not waned in the least, 

There are ten children enrolled on the list, and we 
have an average attendance of twenty people, some 
of the older persons always remaining as interested 
listeners. 

In addition to the lessons, many of the fine Bible 
passages have been learned by heart —the Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, Jesus’ two great command- 
ments, 1 Cor. xiii., Ps. xxiii. and xix., some poems 
and prayers. 

The prayers in the ‘“‘Carol’’ were rather old for 
many of the children, so some simple ones have been 
written for them. 

We observe all Red Letter Days, and February 1 
had quite a talk about the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as the children gave their contribution — 
seventy-three cents — for our missionary work. 

MarGaret B. BARNARD. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
VI. Charles F. Dole. © 


To be aflame with that white fire of love 
We in the noble life of Nazareth see 
Is what attracts our souls so close to thee, 

And makes us thy grand dreams at once ap- 

prove; 

Thou dost our hearts to new religion move, 
Till ‘‘ Golden Rule ”’ shall all our business be, 
And we, from vanity and self set free, 

Shall have the spirit of the gentle dove. 

In such simplicity of service sweet 
‘The Coming People” find the kingdom 

here; 

And all of Christian grace befits the street, 
And may in common walk of life appear. 

This is the same good world that Jesus trod: 

This is the blessedness bestowed by God! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
INFLUENCE. 
BY EMMA L, H. ROWE. 


ue CAN’T make my legs go so fast, Anna!”’ 
said a small brother to his older sister, 
as he ‘‘trotted”’ beside her, proud to be 
allowed to be with her. 

“Tll try again—to make my legs go faster 
—to keep up with you,’’ he continued breath- 
lessly, really working his fat little legs very 
hard in order to make up the few feet he had 
lost. 

How often the younger brother or sister will 
strive to ‘‘keep up’’ with the older brother or 
sister, so to speak,—to imitate them, to copy 
them, to do as they do! 

This being so, what an influence for good or 
otherwise the older members of the family 
have over the younger ones, whose small 
powers of discretion do not tell them, unfortu- 
nately, whether it be wise to follow so closely 
in the steps of others! 

With this lasting influence at stake, I won- 
der at it that so many of us grow careless and 
indifferent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRE-DOGS. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tur fire-dog is a faithful cur, 

He will not growl or even stir, 
Though logs are heaped on his crooked back, 
And flames about him flare and crack; 

Yet, though a menial, ’tis his fate 

To be at all tinies with the grate ! 


Truth only needs to be for once spoken out, and 
there is such music in her, such strange rhythm, as 
makes men’s memories her joyous slaves, « 

LOWELL, 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the first page is a picture of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem. A slight 
reference is made to it in the accompanying 
article by Miss Emerson. It seems to the Edi- 
tor well worth while to say a little more about 
this famous spot. Dr. William M. Thompson, 
in his ‘‘The Land and the Book,” says, “I 
have come to regard this space as by far the 
most interesting half-acre on the face of the 
earth.’’ He bases such a strong statement as 
this on the fact that sentiment and religious 
thought have centred here, and the interest is 
world wide, even if the genuineness of the 


traditions cannot be verified. That is to say, 
whether the stories told are true or false, the 
place has become of supreme significance to 
the Christian world. 


For sixteen hundred years solemn services’ 


have been observed here each year, and pil- 
grims by the thousands have visited the scene. 
It is claimed that here Jesus was crucified and 
buried. Beneath the dome seen in the picture, 
and extending from it, are many chapels all 
grouped under one roof. Some of the services 
conducted in this place are of a most exciting 
character. These pilgrims who have come 
from far show the greatest excitement, and 
act in the wildest manner. They leap and 
stamp and shout, crying, ‘‘ This is the tomb 
of our Lord: we are joyful to-day!’ Great 
crowds push and thrust in all directions, and 
hundreds are thrown upon the pavement. 
There is singing and shouting and clapping of 
hands and waving of handkerchiefs. Soldiers 
take part by using whips and beating the 
people into submission. 

Of course, there are other times when more 
decorous ceremonies are observed. ‘Then the 
priests gather and march in their robes of 
gold, carrying candles and burning incense. 
Bishops and priests form a surrounding 
throng, intoning and chanting religious senti- 
ments. 

We do not care to discuss the question as to 
the right location of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is enough to say that serious 
doubts hang over the claims. The chief lesson 
is to learn that the power of Christianity is not 
found in any one spot however sacred. It is 
the life lived and the truth taught that make 
Christianity a world power. The humblest 
church in any land, consecrated by the Jesus 
spirit, is worthy of honor and remembrance. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


In the best books great men talk to us, give 
us their most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls .into ours. God be thanked for 
books.— William Ellery Channing. 


BLESSED is the man who has the gift of 
making friends, for it is one of God’s best 
gifts. It involves many things, but, above all, 
the power of going out of one’s self and seeing 
and appreciating whatever is noble and loving 
in another man.— Thomas Hughes. , 


Do not gaze backward, nor pause to contem- 
plate anxiously what is in front, but move. If 
you are faithful, God will carry you through. 
Work, and you shall believe. Do, and you 
shall believe. Do, and you shall know. You 
will be guided to the best convictions by being 
heartily engaged in an obedient service.—O. B. 
Frothingham. 


THERE is one wish ruling over all mankind, 
and it is a wish which is never in a single in- 
stance granted. Each man wishes to be his 
own master. It is a boy’s beatific vision, and 
it remains the grown-up man’s ruling passion 
to the last. But the fact is, life is a service: 
the only question is, Whom will we serve ?— 
FW. Faber. 


Tur beauty of work depends upon the way 
we meet it,— whether we arm ourselves each 
morning to attack it as an enemy that must be 
vanquished before night comes, or whether we 
open our eyes with the sunrise to welcome it 
as an approaching friend who will keep us de- 
lightful company all day, and who will make 
us feel at evening that the day was well worth 
its fatigues.— Lucy Larcom. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


1 am composed of 21 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is a boy’s name. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is a color. 

My 10, 11, 12, 13, is part of a tree. 

My 15, 20, 12, 6, 18, is an organ of the human body. 
My 17, 14, 2, is a number. ) 

My 3, 7, 9, is a fowl. 

My 16, 21, 6, 19, 17, 12, 18, 7, is to excite. 

My whole is a noted poet. ; 
BrerrHa ABEL. 


A SEARCH FOR TREES. 


1. Find a tree in a verbal noun. 

2. Find a tree in an armor for the head. 
3. Find a tree in shy. 

4, Find a tree in a city magistrate. 

5. Find a tree in the cry of a frog. 

6.’ Find a tree in a pointed weapon. 


RIDDLE. 


When you go out shopping, sir, 
You’re sure to ask for me; 

Behead me, then, and now you’ll find 
I come across the sea; 

Behead again, and now I know 
I’m cold as cold can be, 

Brought from the Transatlantic lakes 
To feed men’s luxury! 


BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 


QUOTATION WITHIN QUOTATIONS. 


1. ALL the —— of man is for his mouth, and yet the 
appetite is not filled.— SoLomon. 

2. Let them that are mine enemies wrongfully 
rejoice over me.— DAVID. f 

3. A brother offended is harder —— be won than a 
strong city.— SoLomon. 

4. Better it is to - of an humble spirit with the 
lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud.— 
SoLomon. ’ 

5. He that oppresseth the poor to increase his 
riches, and he that giveth to the —— shail surely 
come to want.— SOLOMON. 

Supply the missing word in each quotation, and 
these words placed together in order will make one 
of Solomon’s well-known admonitions. 


CONUNDRUM XVIII. 


Wuat is that which belongs to yourself, but is used 
by every one more than yourself? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XII. 


Enigma XTV.— Marston Moor and Naseby. 

AppED Lerrrers.— Here; Here-ditary, 
Here-tic. 

He; He-ro, He-n, He-rb, He-rein, He-rald, He-rd, 
He-w, He-ron. 

BriBLicaAL CHARADE.— Saul. 

CHARADE.— Words, worth: Wordsworth. 

Contnprum XVI.—It might run down and strike 
one. 


Here-sy, 
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